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SOME RECENT CHANGES IN POINT OF VIEW IN 
THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF THE ANCIENT 
LANGUAGES x 



C. L. MEADER 
University of Michigan 



The application of psychology to the study of language 
during the past quarter of a century has brought about a much 
better understanding of the nature of language on the part of 
specialists, but many teachers of Greek and Latin have failed, 
through no fault of their own, 2 to keep themselves informed as 
to the progress thus made. In consequence they have not made 
such modifications in their methods of teaching as are demanded 
by the altered conditions, and have fallen short of the higher 
standard of efficiency to which they might otherwise have 
attained. Furthermore, some who have followed the trend of 
progress in language study, have at times failed to grasp clearly 
the bearing and purport of the new ideas and have misapplied 
them in various ways; for example, not a few have been led to 
suppose that after all the Latin scholar can get along easily and 
successfully with little or no knowledge of Greek and Sanskrit, 
and have thus been led to minimize the value of the comparative 
study of the languages related to Greek and Latin (comparative 
philology). 3 The evils attending this particular misapplication, 
which has arisen in the last two or three years, are only begin- 
ning to be felt; but unless they are averted one more influence 

'A paper read at the Classical Conference of the Michigan Schoolmasters' 
Club held at Ann Arbor in March, 1907. 

2 The rapid rise and growth of interest in such collateral studies as art, 
archaeology, and antiquities is partly responsible for this. These studies, though 
wholesome and essential, have, because of their freshness and concreteness, in 
some cases absorbed an undue amount of attention. 

3 Of course the great scholars do not entertain this delusion. For example 
Wilh. Wundt (perhaps the most eminent of living psychologists) makes very 
extensive use of the results of the comparative study of languages in his 
Volkerpsychologie, while Karl Brugmann (one of the foremost students of 
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will be added to the many that are collectively operating to draw 
the attention of Latin students away from Greek and Sanskrit 
The value of comparative philology for the classical student is 
no less now than it has been in the past; but its methods must 
be adjusted to the newer conditions. It is significant that 
while Brugmann in his Kurze vergleichende Grammatik has 
adjusted himself in many particulars to these new conditions the 
makers of Greek and Latin grammars lag behind. To realize 
the importance of the contributions which comparative philol- 
ogy has made to Latin grammar one has only to glance into 
Sommers's Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre. 

The responsibility for all these evils rests in large part upon 
the university and normal school professors who have trained and 
equipped the teachers. Accordingly it is one of their first duties 
to correct, as far as lies in their power, the evils to which they 
have contributed. And how to go about this? Six or seven 
school years of four or five recitation periods per week is, as all 
will admit, an insufficient amount of time in which to provide 
the prospective teacher with his preliminary equipment. Yet we 
who are fitting teachers do not wisely employ even the meager 
time allotted to us. We waste our efforts in teaching too much 
Latin grammar and too little Latin language. 4 There is a vast 
difference between the two; it is almost the same as the differ- 
ence between mediaeval and modern thought. We teach in large 
part what Aristotle, Sancius, Gottfried Hermann, and others 
have thought about the Greek and Latin languages: these 
languages themselves we teach only incidentally. This is put- 
ting the case baldly, yet I trust not too baldly. In spite of the 
many improvements introduced during the past decade or two 
the case is still very bad. Accordingly we should not fail to insist 
that the young people whom we are training to be teachers shall 

language) says: "In the course of the present investigation attention might 
often have been called to instances which specialists endeavoring to give an 
historial interpretation to linguistic phenomena, have been led into error by a 
failure to observe the larger relations in which these phenomena stand." — 
Demonstrativpronomina, pp. 17 f. (The failure to which he refers is due to 
lack of acquaintance with languages kindred to that in which the specialist is 
working.) 

* See The School Review, Vol. XII, p. 394. 
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not only have a substantial grounding in the general science of 
language but shall also understand how these general principles 
are reflected in the Latin and Greek forms and constructions. 

The traditional grammar has adopted the convention of 
dividing the phenomena it describes into three classes — sounds, 
inflections, and constructions. A half century ago there corre- 
sponded to this division a feeling on the part of grammarians, 
that genetically speaking sounds put together make "roots;" 
these in their turn, when put together or combined with endings, 
make words, which in their turn when joined together make 
constructions or sentences. To construct a grammar in this way 
would correspond to the gradual building up of a language out 
of its elements. In other words, it was believed that there was a 
period in the development of language when "roots" were formed 
from sounds; then at a later period the various endings were 
joined with these, thus forming words, which afterward were 
employed to build up sentences. Accompanying this was the 
feeling that words had an independent and permanent existence 
of their own, and that they had their permanent meanings, which 
might, to be sure, in the lapse of considerable periods of time be 
variously modified. This idea is very persistent, and the investi- 
gations and writings of most Latinists are permeated with it. 
It steals in unawares like Cicero's callidus et occultus adulator, 
qui ne se insinuet, studiose cavendum est; nee enim facillime 
agnoscitur. 

The application of psychology to the study of language both 
by psychologists and by linguists has led rapidly to the convic- 
tion that this point of view is wrong, and that the words "com- 
bination," "union," Verbindung, etc., which have constituted the 
main idea embodied in most definitions of the sentence that have 
hitherto been framed, fail adequately to describe the sentence 
as it really is. Instead of being regarded as the permanent result 
of a series of synthetic acts, the sentence is now seen to be a 
transitory mental process. Attention is not now directed so 
exclusively to the "finished product" as found in books. The 
stress is laid more upon the inner "content" of the sentence than 
on its outer form of expression. As to the nature of this pro- 
cess, we note that it is not exclusively synthetic, i. e., it does 
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not consist in the "putting together of words," as has been 
assumed. The general thought which a sentence is to convey is 
more or less clearly felt before the actual formulation (or utter- 
ance) of the sentence begins ; that is to say, we have a more or 
less vague impression of what we are about to say even before 
we commence. The sentence proper is the organization of this 
indefinite mass of thought and feeling. This organization con- 
sists both in the analysis of the mass into its elements and the 
setting of these elements into their relation to each other. The 
process is therefore a double one; it is both analytic and syn- 
thetic. 5 

One of the most important changes that this better under- 
standing of the sentence is bound to bring about in our methods 
of studying languages (more especially syntax) is this: we 
must no longer regard the word as something relatively perma- 
nent, which is modified by the context; it is a momentary and 
quickly vanishing mental process, having no existence outside 
of the sentence in which it stands, its meaning consisting largely 
in its relationships to the other words (concepts) with which it 
is most closely connected, to the general thought of the sen- 
tence, to the whole situation in which the sentence stands, and 
to the general state of mind (mood, etc.) in which the speaker 
for the moment happens to be. So it comes about that each 
concept in a sentence (the concepts in the sentences correspond- 
ing roughly to the individual words), contributes to the whole 
meaning of the sentence and in a greater or less degree determines 
the meaning of every other concept; or, negatively put, no one 
word expresses by itself a given concept : two or three or more 
contribute to its expression. Hence the futility of seeking the 
meaning of a word in a dictionary or vocabulary; and hence the 
evil effects of allowing pupils to depend upon their vocabulary 
for the meaning of words. Vocabularies and lexica have, of 
course, their value. They give hints and suggestions as to the 
meanings of words. But the exact meaning and application 
can never be learned from them. What good teacher of fourth- 
or fifth-year Latin is not obliged repeatedly to correct his classes 

"It is not necessary to raise the question here, as to how far this process, 
in some cases, goes on mechanically or automatically. 
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for translating velle by "wish," whether the concept which it 
represents in the sentence corresponds more closely to this 
English word or to "will," "seek," "try," "make it one's policy," 
or what not? We must get at the elements of meaning that are 
associated with a word by approaching it from the point of view 
of the whole of which it forms a part ; we can study the word or 
any other significant group of sounds only in the sentence. For 
example, the various meanings assigned in the grammars to the 
Latin subjunctive are normally associated not with the sub- 
junctive sign alone but with various other symbols as well. 
Very often some other words in a sentence contribute more 
largely to the expression of the meaning than the subjunctive 
sign or even the verb involved. 

In this connection a second point should be emphasized 
which is often lost sight of. The meaning of a word in the 
sense implied in the preceeding paragraph is not something 
homogeneous and simple, but is complex, often very complex. 
It is a fusion of numerous elements of thought (sensations) and 
feeling, some of which are clearly seen and felt, while others 
lie more dimly back in the field of consciousness. The former 
are predominating elements, the latter non-predominating. 
Taken in this sense the predominating elements of a concept are 
those upon which at the moment of the formulation of the 
sentence the attention is most closely fixed. All the elements 
of the concept are bound up with one another, and their particu- 
lar form and coloring is due largely to the part which they play 
in the whole complex, that is, to their relation to the other 
elements both of the concept of which they form a part and of 
the other concepts of the sentence. One or more of the ele- 
ments, either a predominating or non-predominating, usually 
recurs in slightly different form on repeated occasions in differ- 
ent sentences. These are relatively permanent elements. The 
same element may be both a relatively permanent and a pre- 
dominating element. 6 Others appear only once or at least only 

6 Some of the defects in the teaching and learning of languages are due to 
the failure on the part of both teacher and pupil to note that these elements 
are permanent (or rather, appear to be permanent) only because the differences 
between the various forms are not great enough to force themselves upon the 
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rarely (and then, of course, in somewhat different form) as 
elements of a concept: they are the transitory or variable ele- 
ments. The concept symbolized by a word, i. e., the "mean- 
ing" of the word, may then be represented algebraically thus: 
Let the letters a, b, c, etc., represent the relatively permanent 
elements, the letters n, o, p, etc., the variable elements, the capi- 
tal letters the predominating element (s). The whole concept 
will then be represented by the formula (1) A (b, c, d . . . . 
n,o,p .. . . ) . The parenthesis includes all non-predominat- 
ing elements. The dots indicate that b, c, d, for example, 
represent only three of the many relatively permanent elements, 
and n, 0, p, only three of the variable elements. The predomi- 
nating element may be a transitory one. We should then have 
the formula (2) M(c 1 d 1 / 1 .... n x o.yp.y . . . . ). 7 The small 
inferior figures indicate that c t for example, is a slightly dif- 
ferent element from c. A "change in the meaning" of a word 
may involve one or more of several types of change in detail. 
One or mpre of the non-predominating elements may disappear 
or one or more new non-predominating elements (for example, 
q,r,s) may enter into fusion with the new group or both alter- 
natives may present themselves. Formula ( 1 ) would not repre- 
sent this group, but we should have, for example 

(3) A 2 (c 2 d 2 qrs ) or (4) A 3 (b 2 c 3 d 3 e q^^ ) 

or (5) A 4 (c i d i e 2 f qi,r 2 s 2 ••••)• Again the predominating 

element or elements may change, giving, for example, 
(6) B(ac 5 d 5 .... q 3 r 3 s 3 . . . . ) or (7) E(b 3 c 3 d e .... q^r^ ....); 
or both the non-predominating and the predominating elements 
may change. These few examples out of the many types of 
changes that occur illustrate how the elements of a concept shift 
from sentence to sentence. We ought really to say, they illus- 
trate how one new concept after another is formed in sentence 
after sentence. So long as the successive forms do not differ 
too much, they remain associated with about the same motor 
sensations and secondarily with about the same sounds, that is, 

attention. It is the resemblances that lend a certain pedagogical value to vocabu- 
laries ; it is the neglect to observe the differences that leads to the abuse of 
vocabularies to which reference has been made. 

T Compare Wundt, Volkerpsychologie, Part I, Vol. II, 2d ed. 
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words. Any one may easily observe for himself a score or 
more of different "yes's" by watching attentively the answers 
of his friends for a few days. In fact, if he observes closely, 
he will probably not notice many that are too much alike to be 
readily distinguished from each other. They differ not simply 
as regards their "inner form," the concept, but also in sound. 
So they should be regarded as the distinct and separate words 
which they really are. From this point of view, as well as from 
the fact that the concepts are momentary mental processes, we 
have the fullest right to affirm that a word has no permanent 
existence. When once it is thought or uttered it vanishes. 
When the same word seems to recur in another sentence, it is 
really a different word not only locally and temporally but also 
qualitatively. 

It would be superfluous to state here that one who is investi- 
gating a linguistic problem, should hold these facts, far reach- 
ing in their consequences, steadily before his mind. Morris' 
Methods and Principles of Latin Syntax (New York, 1901), 
aims to point out some ways in which our methods in research 
work should be modified. As for the teacher of Latin and 
Greek in the secondary schools and the undergraduate depart- 
ments of universities, he may profit greatly by adjusting his 
instruction to these newer views. The writer at least has 
secured better results from his altered methods than from the 
older ones, although from his position his opportunities to teach 
beginning Latin are very limited. Of course, no attempt has 
been made to teach the abstract doctrines laid down in this 
paper, but daily the concrete embodiment of them in the reading 
exercises 8 has been discussed and numerous questions asked 
for the purpose of bringing out as clearly as possible the func- 
tion of each concept in the sentence and the nature of its rela- 
tion to other concepts. The nature of the relation existing 
between successive clauses and sentences is examined and the 
various elements of the sentence that contribute to the expres- 
sion of those relations have been noted. The wide difference 

8 The Latin of the exercises must be a much closer approach to normal dis- 
course than is provided in the detached sentences or even the "continuous prose" 
of most of our elementary Latin books. 
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between the meanings of the same word in different sentences 
and the large variety of special forms included in our broad 
grammatical categories have been pointed out. By attending to 
these details and many others a habit of closer observation has 
been fostered and greater accuracy in detail has been secured. 
The student comes to depend more upon himself and his Latin 
passage, and less upon his rules and vocabularies; he is encour- 
aged to state the meaning rather than name the construction 
and the rule. The tendency to mechanical answers is checked 
by directing the pupils' attention to the differences as well as to 
the resemblances ; and after all when the Roman used the phrase 
Maecenas atavis edite regibus, it was the specific and particular 
form and instance of separation that occupied his attention 
rather than the abstract concept of the ablative of separation. 

If time permitted it might be helpful to give concrete 
examples of the application of these principles to the interpreta- 
tion of Latin sentences. It seems inevitable that the traditional 
system of presenting facts adopted in our grammars should be 
materially modified. For one thing, the line between form and 
meaning is too sharply drawn; here some of our more recent 
beginner's books are making rapid improvements. Again the 
traditional division of words into parts of speech is inadequate 
even simply as a means of description, being full of inconsisten- 
cies due partly to the lack of any one systematic basis of classi- 
fication and partly to the misunderstanding of some of the 
Greek and Latin technical terms involved. Certain it is that a 
large part of our grammatical formalism and our conventional 
views of language only serve to conceal the real nature of lan- 
guage and mislead the student, and it would be well if these 
were replaced by a plain and simple description of the facts 
without the cramping and warping conventions of formal logic. 



